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would have no share. In the May of 1647 it seemed as if the House of Commons, anxious to forestall an Army plot to seize the King, had decided to treat with him on more reasonable conditions than hitherto. Charles had suggested that Presbyterianism should be established for -three years and the old Militia kept under Parlia-' mentary control for ten, by which time he hoped the Royalist reaction would be strong enough throughout the country to restore the monarchy and Episcopacy. He asked permission to come to London to discuss these terms. This request was secretly granted by the House of Lords and some of the Commons, who at the same time were angling for Scotch support against the Army.
When this news was betrayed by the Vanes to Cromwell he decided to seize the trump card for himself before his opponents could play it.   On May 31 a meeting was held in his house, and there, unknown to Fairfax, the officers agreed to send a body of men, under a certain Cornet Joyce, to seize the King at Holmby and bring him to the Army.    Joyce immediately set out with five hundred horse and, on the morning of June 3, reached Holmby.   Here the soldiers who were guarding the King went over to the new arrivals, but the principal officer, whose arrest was also intended, had already fled.   Nevertheless, Joyce, not feeling safe from a counter-attack, that night informed Charles that he must start out with the Army for a new destination.   The King was in no condition to refuse, and, besides, any change might be for the better.   Early next morning he came out on to the lawn, where he found Joyce with his five hundred troopers drawn up behind